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ORIENTAL RUGS 

By Virginia Robie 



o 



N the 
rugs 
often 
success or 



choice of the 

for a house 

hangs the 

failure of a 



decorative scheme. Better 
to delay the furnishings 
than compromise on un- 
Chinese Rug satisfactory floor coverings. 

MEDALLION At the outset one question 

should be given careful 
consideration. Are the rugs to be plain or figured, 
part of the background or part of the decoration? 
Taste in interior fitments goes to extremes. At 
one time no rug but an Oriental pleased us ; to-day 
there is a revival of the large rug of one solid tone. 
If the use of the Oriental sometimes became the 
abuse of the Oriental, it is no less true that the 
plain floor covering has received an undue amount 
of attention. Both have their place in the scheme 
of things. Sometimes the rug of one tone holds and 
binds the scheme; sometimes a figured surface is 
needed to give balance and contrast. In either case 
the real mission of the rug is to act as a foundation. 
If it does not meet this test it is a failure, regard- 
less of cost or beauty. This view-point is that of the 
decorator, not the rug collector who, naturally, 
brings a different aspect to bear on the subject. 

Many people well posted on Van Dyck and Rem- 
brandt, who would blush to confuse Chippendale 
with Sheraton, or to mistake Wedgwood for Crown 
Derby, have very vague ideas about rugs. "Oriental" 
is an elastic term covering everything made in the 
Asiatic countries. "Prayer" rugs by reason of their 





Chinese Rug 
medallion 



distinctive design stand 
apart and Bokharas, thanks 
to numerous reproductions, 
are easily recognized, but 
the broad classifications of 
Persian, Turkish, Cauca- 
sian, etc., are regarded as 
too complicated for the 
average mind. Writers 
on the subject have dis- 
couraged the amateurs by seldom agreeing on a 
common basis of terms, and by illustrating the 
rarest specimens in the respective groups. The 
famous rugs of the world are very important as 
object lessons. They represent the highest skill of 
the old weavers and their place in history, romance 
and the arts can not be disputed, but a book dealing 
with modern rugs in relation to modern rooms, rugs 
classified by color and pattern, rugs best suited to 
mahogany, to oak, to painted furniture, would be 
hailed with joy by many people, and the time is ripe. 

The perplexed housewife planning her living-room 
is seldom a connoisseur. She is eager to know 
values and, once the study is undertaken, interested 
in all the distinctions so dear to the expert, but at 
the outset the difference between a Senna knot and 
a Ghiordes knot does not seem vital, nor the number 
of knots to the square inch. If she is a woman of 
taste she seeks fitness just as she would in selecting 
furniture and draperies, giving careful attention to 
harmony of color, line, and durability. 

The devout Oriental removing his shoes at the 
threshold has no counterpart in our civilization. 




Courtesy of M. J. Whittall 
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Woven ix Northern Persia in the 
First Half of the Sixteenth 
Century: From the Mosque of 
Ardebil 




S Modern Chinese Rug: 

j^ Ivory ground with design in shades of 

g BLUE, rose and TAN 



Persian Ani3ial Rug 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 





Courtesy of Jones and Brindisi 



Kabistan in Geometric Design, 

WITH A border characteristic OF 

Caucasian rugs 



We put our beautiful rugs to base uses when 
measured by the standards of the East. We place 
on our floors rugs intended to be hung on the walls 
and we grind under our heels the precious prayer 
designs. 

Possibly the attitude of the modern weaver is 
growing commercial. Aniline dyes and Western 
influence have altered the old traditions. Yet still 
to a great extent does the Turk, if not the Persian, 
regard the prayer rug as sacred. 

In choosing Oriental specimens another point 
must be taken into consideration. Does the design 
lie flat ? Is the composition one that may be viewed 
from four sides, or is there a top to the pattern? 
Without going too .deeply into the fascinating phase 
of realistic, semi-realistic and conventionalized 
designs, it may be said that the Turkish, Turcoman 
and Caucasian examples show a more geometric 
rendering than the Persian. Bokhara is a good 
example under the Turcoman or Turkestan group. 
Indeed the flatness and simplicity of this design 
have given it a tremendous vogue. Not only has the 
Bokhara octagon been woven over and over in 
European and American rugs, but copied in other 
mediums. ''Bokhara oilcloth'' is now on the market, 
and not bad as oilcloth though hardly "Bokhara." 

The rich wine shades of Bokharas are finely 
adapted to oak paneling, oak furniture and the color 
schemes which are often selected for living-rooms 
and libraries. Old specimens, whether of the so- 
called Royal or Princess class, are very valuable, 
having a bloom which time alone can give. Modern 
Bokharas compare favorably with modern Kazaks, 
Kelims, Samarkands and Kabistans, in wearing 
qualities and in price. Modern Persians woven 



after old designs, but sometimes with different 
dyes, present so many phases that they must be 
studied first-hand. The various names beckon on to 
further investigation so associated are they with 
the golden age of Asiatic weaving — Gorevans, 
Kashans, Sennas, Feraghans, Serabands, Saruks, 
Sultanabads, Herats, Kermanshahs, Khorasans, etc. 

Persian designers are masters of the use of floral 
and animal forms. In rugs, in missals and enamels, 
in tiles and pottery, their skill is set forth. Par- 
ticularly in the old "hunting" rugs is their ability 
in this particular most cleverly shown. No matter 
how covered the surface with flowers, birds and 
animals the effect is that of a design not a picture. 
Even when there is a top, as with many of the gar- 
den rugs and always with the prayer rugs, the com- 
position is beautifully handled. European weavers 
have seldom attained this wonderful flatness in the 
arrangement of floral motifs. One has merely to 
mention carpet designing of the Victorian period to 
call to mind the opposite effect. Body Brussels in 
rose pattern, for instance, when petals were 
apparently crushed with every footstep, is a good 
example — if the adjective "good" is regarded as 
synonymous with "typical." 

"Hunting" rugs are seldom copied in modern 
weaves, but the "garden" and "tree of life" designs 
are occasionally found in the shops. As wall decora- 
tions these beautiful old designs in modem wool and 
silk are wonderfully effective, and this brings us 
to a neglected phase in the use of rugs. We are all 
familiar with museum specimens hung on walls for 
preservation, but few of us ever see in a private 
house, unless that of a collector, a rug used as a 
wall decoration. Yet many rooms would gain in 
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Wayside." The Residence of Luther Derwent, Esq., Rockford, III.: 
Where a patterned rug makes ax excellent balance with plain 
walls and figured curtains 



beauty and distinc- 
tion if this plan 
were followed. 
Naturally an in- 
teresting example 
must be chosen, 
one with a design 
composing well as 
an upright panel, 
and with a color 
harmony carefully 
related to the room. 
Particularly where 
a plain textile is 
used on the floor 
would the patterned 
rug lend life and 
interest to the wall. 

As covers for 
tables the smaller 
Caucasian designs 
are well worth con- 
sidering — one or 
two in a house, 
perhaps, chosen 
like the wall rug, 

with much discretion, and used only where both 
beauty and utility are served. Cushion rugs are 
now on the market and these, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, have their place for interior use. 
Chinese cushion mats are beautiful in tone and 
design, also the scarcer Turkish and Turcoman 
mats. Cushions covered with these colorful articles 
are most effective when used in a formal row on a 
narrow, straight settee. They are never lounging 
cushions, and their value lies in their rich color and 
dignified, substantial character. 

No mention of modern Persian rugs would be 
complete without reference to the "Sharistans" 
woven by hand on looms owned in this country. The 
designs are based on famous rugs of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and made to order. The best 
traditions of the past are revived in these beautiful 
articles which have the life of a new rug combined 
with the bloom and glow of the treasured antique. 
The wonderful color 
harmony of the Sharis- 
tan — suggesting the 
softening influence of 
time, air and sunlight — 
is entirely a matter of 
weaving, not washing or 
artificial "aging." The 
fact that these rugs may 
be woven to fit any given 
space, makes them very 
desirable for large rooms, 
while the color schemes 





are entirely in 
harmony with 
modern ideas of 
interior decoration. 
The beauty of 
Chinese rugs needs 
no emphasis, so 
finely adapted are 
they to modern 
houses. The soft 
tans, deep yellows, 
pomegranate and 
apricot shades com- 
bined with black 
and imperial blue 
make a color foun- 
dation upon which 
many changes may 
be rung in the way 
of furniture and 
accessories. Given a 
Chinese rug and the 
opportunity to build 
the scheme, and 
a beautiful room 
may be evolved. 
Few people realize the variety and scope of the 
weaving industry in New York and environs. Rugs 
and tapestries setting forth the fine standards of the 
old French looms are being made under most inter- 
esting conditions. Flemish and French weavers 
design and work as their ancestors did in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In one atelier may 
be seen an "Aubusson" rug designed by a Gobelin 
artist twice decorated by the French Government, 
also beautiful examples of Savonnerie rugs. 

Wars change the maps of the world making new 
sources of supply. Undoubtedly the past three years 
have had a great effect on the American rug and 
carpet market. New industries have sprung into 
existence while a great stimulus has been given to 
established activities. For years America has taken 
high rank in the making of plain rugs and carpets, 
and in the beautiful two-toned effects which deco- 
rators now use so extensively. Oriental patterns 

in the hands of several 
manufacturers have been 
reproduced with consum- 
mate skill, notably in 
such types as "Anglo- 
Persian" and "Imperial 
Ispahan." 

Within the next half 
dozen years great 
achievements may be ex- 
pected from our own rug 
industries and they will 
be well worth watching. 
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